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HOW TO BE A WRITER 





At the risk of being repetitious I am go- 
ing to discuss the same subject I did in the 
December issue, but from e« slightly differ- 
ent angle. It is a subject that really can- 
not be thought through too many times since 
it is basic to all we try to do and hope to 
be. These erticles are therefore, simply in- 
tended to start you on your way. You can do 
original thinking on the subject, or you can 
in your wider reading pick up additionel i- 
deas to stimulate you. The main thing is to 
keep thinking about your -work and its back- 
@round. That way you can gain a perspective 
enc increased clarity of purpose. 


let us therefore, use the same methods we 
used last month, but applying other ideas. 


TECHNIQUES. Learn all of these you can es 
eariy as you can. In a certain sense a writ- 
er never stops learning, and he builds up e 
canny instinct out of his experience of ac- 
tually doing. But in enother sense he can't 
expect to write well until he has learned a 
lot about the technique of exvressing ideas 
in the medium of words. It is not merely in 
the matter of learning a specific subject— 
like learning to speak French or to read in 
Spenish. Those sre tangible subjects you can 
put your finger on. But writing is intengi- 
ble, illusive. You have to lesrn all you're 
able to about ideas, words ana, most ofsll, 
about yourself. 


I heve said many times that I was given a 
wonderful training at the right time, when I 
was permitted to study under "G.P." Beker in 
the famous old 47 Workshop Course in "Pley- 
ariting’ at Herverd. Actually, it was a lot 
more then thet. It wes an opportunity to be 
@ carpenter, to shift scenery and scrub the 
floors of a theater. For eight months of an 
academic yeer you lived the thing you loved 
and you gave little thought to your person- 
al ambitions. "The Shop” came first. But you 
LEARNED what the tisater was all about. How 
ectors and writers behave when in the pres- 
ence of en audience. And that is basic, The 
lessons you learned there through your very 
senses, are the same identical ones which a 
writer in any other field learns more slow- 
ly, because he does not enjoy the same con- 
tact with the audience or readers. But that 
does not change the fact that the fundement- 
@ls of projecting ideas and emotions to the 
public are the same in every medium. 





I was way over my depth in the 47 Workshop, 
because I was an immature youngster just out 
of college and my fellow “siaaeeainne “— 
such as Philip Barry, the playwr :. 6 
brother of Drew Pearson; Tom Wolfe, a rather 
well known novelist, a successful writer of 
musical comedy books for the Shuberts, etc. 
Most of them were older than I, certainly, I 
would say, more mature enc more experienced 
in their backgrounds. But for that very rea- 





son I learned more and quicker the herd way 
ebout technique. I did a lot of thinking. I 
thought I was desperately unheppy. But then 
I was plunged into some personal drama, and 
had to fight for a chance to write withouta 
thought for technique. The stuff poured out 
and 1 began to be a writer. I found I had a 
technique et my disposel, end my interest in 
it has alweys been creatively alive. I rec- 
ommend that any young writer get his begin- 
ning study of technique out of the wey ear- 
ly. And let him remember he can never study 
it too hard at thet age, so long as he keeps 
@ warm, humen interest in people slive. 


PEOPIE. Music may be the food of love, but 
people are the meterials out of which writ- 
ers formulete all their ideas and everything 
they write. And the word "people” covers en 
enormous range, becsusé it can include such 
human characters as Bembi, the deer, and so 
many places and institutions that your faev- 
orite writer has written movingly sbout. If 
you do nothing else, get close to people, be 
a friend and se good listener. It will bring 
you an unending stream of copy—if you lis- 
ten with heart and keep your eyes well shin- 
ed up. 


You may never be able to trsvel very fer. 
But you can still get to know e much wider, 
more assorted variety of people than do the 
conventionelly-minded folk you ordinarilyas 
sociate with. and that's all to the good.of 
course you can go to the other extreme, but 
especially in your youth, it is good to know 
all kinds well. And to keep your exuberance 
that makes you like them, even when you see 
through them. That is the real value of the 
college educetion. It brings you close to a 
lot of people and ideas different from your 
own. And that is the denger of newspaper op- 
portunities to write. Work on a city staff, 
and very quickly you become cynical. You see 
through every man and women you meet. Faith 
in anything leaves you. That is why so meny 
brilliant newspapermen prove dismal failures 
when they try to write fiction. 


CHARACTER. The greatest character that al- 
most every great writer creates is his own. 
O.Henry, Jack London, Dickens, Dumaupassant, 
to mention only a few. Lovable, weak, strong 
or what-you-will, but at least memorable. A 
writer mey never be well known by his reed- 
ers, but I doubt whether it is possible for 
@ really weak and wishy-washy person to pen 
stories that will hold readers. Every human 
being is likely to have some failing or se- 
cret flew. No one is perfect and it is part 
of the tregedy of life that persons holding 
tremendous promise, frequently live to watch 
that promise dulled or even fade because of 
some interior weakness. But that is life; we 
must make the most of our gifts. and recog- 
nition of such human failings does not elter 
the fact, and the necessity, that those who 

t -te r 
mast bb strong. So cultivere this quetity & 
learn the value of force, dignity & integrity 
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THANK YOU AND GOOD LUCK 





Bill, Elva & Billy 'Gee thank all of you, 
who sent us hundreds of Christmas greetings 
and holiday poems. We wish you all success, 
bountiful sales and good health in 1949. 


LET'S MAKE DEMOCRACY SUCCEED! 





We might as well face the fact. There'll 
be no peace for the veoples of the world un- 
til the conflict between the leaders of the 
Politburo and the Western Powers is resolv- 
ed. 


But if we are wise, we will learn the les- 
son of the Second World Wer. We have placed 
our confidence in men at materials. But ev- 
en if we conscript every man, woman & child, 
we cannot compete with Russia on that level. 
There are just not enough of us in the free 
world. Nor will the atom bomb and bacteria- 
warfare save us materially or spiritually. 





But if you recall, it was not overwhelming 
military might that overcame the Germans, al- 
though thet helped. at no time did we place 
more men in the front lines. Rather it was 
spiritual superiority. The spiritual super- 
iority of the Russianswho were determined a 
hostile army should not over-run their lanc. 
Of the free democracies which organized the 
greatest industriel mobilization ever known. 
And the underground forces in every subject 
country, that insisted on being free. 


In the final analysis the Germsns defeat- 
ed themselves. svery time they took over é6n- 
other enemy country they forged snother link 
in their own chsins. They stretched the arm 
of their own iniquity too far and themselves 
too thin. They forgot the age-old lesson of 
history, that you cannot impose loyalty and 
affection by torture. And now the Russians, 
strangely, with the lesson still staring up 
at them from e million tortured faces, have 
committed the same grievous, irrevocable er- 
ror..It is only a question of time before a 
tide of revolt will sweep the little men a- 


way. But we will not hasten the coming of that 
fortunate dey by weakening our own spiritu- 
al way of life. 


Some economists are openly talking of main- 
taining our present "high level of employment, 
profits and prosperity" through spending on 
arms and overseas aid. (Hitler did it, there 
fore, why shouldn't we?) Could anything ac- 
tually be more ridiculous! How long would the 
self-same banks that encourage such nonsense 
on a national scale, encourage you, en indi- 
viduel citizen, to over-extend your credit? 
Have you seen any of this so-called prosper- 
ity? Insufficient housing; what there is, de- 
teriorating as never before; high prices on 
all essential necessaries of living; luxury 
items going begging. Is that Prosperity? 


America is a land of plenty, if we manage 
our resources end ourselves with wisdom and 
commonsense. But @ prosperity that is shar- 
ed only by a portion of our people will not 
long endure. It is only as we plan wisely to 
make all the people healthy, wealthy & wise, 
that any minority of them will prosper. No 
nation cen have black markets, gambling, po- 
litical corruption, as the newspapers state 
that we have, on the one hend and expect to 
have strong, virile spiritual life on theoth- 
er. Wine end water, gasoline and liquor sin- 
ply do not mix. Americans can have practicat 
ly anything they ask of the future, if they 
are willing to pay the price in faith, hope 
and life-giving work. 


We are wasting our strongest weapon in the 
fight against dictatorship ands slave world 
There is immense dissatisfaction behind the 
iron curtain. Men look with longing to this 
land of Freedom. Each time we advance the i- 
dea of democratic spirit and belief in clser- 
ity and decisive action behind our own gold- 
en curtain, we make it that much harder for 
the forces of personel greed to rally their 
forces—even by torture and death. 


A BOOK FOR WRITERS 


THE WAY TO WRITE. Rudolph Flesch & A.H.1lass. 
Herper & Brothers. $5.90. It is a sad irony 
that the very thing these two authors teach 
is exemplified in the title. This book does 
not teech you how to write; it does teachan 
illiterate men—and most of us ere that—how 
to use words with more precision. As such,a 
great meny writers will blush efter reading 
it. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 











A PAIR OF NEWS NOTES 





The Midwestern Writers' Conference, Alice 
Manning Dickey, Suite 540, 410 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., is publishing an oc- 
casional Bulletin. It is full of news, help- 
ful information, etc. for writers. Members, 
the officers serve without pay, may support 
the organization by paying the $2 fee. They 
can compete for prizes. 





Alan Swallow, Publisher, Denver 10, Colo., 
plans 6 series of books, "The New Poets”. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elves Rey Herris 





RESCLUTIONS FOR POETS 





This being the month when we look back ov- 
er the past year and decide we'll be sweet- 
er to our wives or our husbands, do more for 
anc with our children, be kinder to our dogs, 
and business associetes, let's make resolu- 
tions about ourselves as poets. 


let us resolve not to go around with "our 
backs up”. Let us not construe criticism of 
our poetry eas personel insults. But rather 
appreciate that any comments we receive are 
meant to be helpful. Let us teke them in the 
spirit they are given. When the doctor says 
that our child's tonsils need to come out, we 
don't draw ourselves up and snep, "She's my 
child and I like her the wey she is." No, we 
thank him for his advice anc do something e 
bout it. So, when a friendly critic advises 
us our anapests need breaking up or our im 
agery needs clarifying, let us go to work— 
like surgeons to put our brain children in- 
to good condition. 


let us resolve to brush the "stardust" out 
of our eyes. Give heaven credit if we want 
to for our inspiration, but not for the words 
in which to express it. Phrases, sentences, 
sentence-structure and grammar are "sarthy" 
things and as such are as weak, and capable 
of being improved as human beings. 


let us resolve not to be too easily satis- 
fied. Let us not be content to remain in the 
first markets we were able to hit. quite the 
contrary, let us reach out for some markets 
that are a little harder to make. Butwhen ue 
hit them, let's not ignore the friendly ed- 
itors of the small megazines or the newspep- 
er columns, who gave us our first encourage 
ment. Surely we can help them fill up their 
white space now anc then. 


Let's not be satisfied with writing a po- 
em today that is no better than the one thet 
we wrote yesterdsy. Let's not turn out lots 
of poorly written poetry when with a little 
more work we could do a few well done poems 
A good motto for us is the commercial theme 
we hear on the radio: "We pledge you the best 
today, still better tomorrow. ' 


Let us resolve not to be easily discourag- 
ed. Let us hang on teneciously & keep trying 
in the face of the greatest odds. For what- 
ever the odds, they are probebly greater in 
the field of poetry than in any other phese 
of writing. We can sell pretty bed fiction, 
and fectual meterial written according to 4 
lov stenderd occasionally brings in 6 feir- 
ly high return. But the best that we can do 
with our poorly organized, poorly written & 
often unimaginative poetic inspiration is to 
give it ewey. And even then we cannot usual- 
ly give it to the megazines in which wewould 
most like to have it appear. 


Let us remember thet the battle was tough 
also for people like Robert Frost. (Doesn't 


every schoolboy know about his struggle?) and 
it has been equally hard for our own contem- 
oreries who have made the grade, such 6s Mee 
Winkler Goodman anc Helen Small. 





Five years ago they were comparatively un- 
known. I think it was in 1944 thet Miss Good- 
men's first small book came out. You'd call 
it a pamphlet or a booklet, a brochure. It 
was not @ reel book. It was published by an 
editor whom Mee had found to be friencly. He 
is Loring E. Willisms, editor of the ameri- 
can weave Megazine. He believed in her sutf- 
Ticlently to put out a few hundred copies, ea 
psper-bound edition, of a modest number end 
careful selection of her poems. But she kept 
plugging along, writing, writing, and grad- 
ually we begen to see her neme in many oth- 
er places. Now we pick up elmost any of the 
big magazines almost any month, and we find 
her there. And she has a larger, hard cover- 
ed volume published by the same editor. 





Five years ago Helen Small hadn't sold any- 
thing to speak of. She was very discouraged 
but she thought she could die happy, if she 
coulda sell one poem to the SAT. EVE. POST.. 
She's still living and still plugging. And 
she has hit the POST, ss well eas a numberof 
other big megazines, several times. And she 
has been in scads of smaller magazines. But 
it ell happened in the last two or three of 
those five years. So let us resolve to keep 
plugging and tomske as brave a fight as our 
successful forebesrs and contemporaries have 
end be confidcent that we too shall come out 
on top some dsy. 





And when we do oome out on top, let us re- 
solve to be the same humble people we were, 
when we were struggling for recognition. Oh, 
let us glory in our achievement, but not in 
a lordly way. Let us enjoy a quiet sense of 
having achieved something worthwhile. We've 
as much right to that as the farmer looking 
with pride etthe row of corn he has just hoed 
or the housewife, who surveys her freshly mop 
ped kitchen floorwith satisfaction. and let 
us realize that our success may be just ss— 
temporary as theirs. The weeds will grow a- 
gain with the corm; there will be tracks of 
mud on the floor, and we will have to work, 
continuously end hard, to sell more poetry. 


and finslly, let us realize that evenifa 
run of success were permanent, it doesn't con- 
stitute grounds for letting down in the eter 
al fight to be a better Human Being. Family, 
friends, and associates are also "public”™ As 
a matter of policy, if for no other reason, 
let us resolve to be "livable with". In the 
long run it will make us better poets. 


A_BOOK OF POEMS 





A SIGN TO SOLACE. Donald Eerl Edwards. The 
american weave Press. SO¢g. a brochure of 24 
poems mostly of faith and hope with efew of 
war and despsir. Not the best brcchure. 











REWRITE 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE LITTLE MAGAZINES 





With this issue, REWRITE and all the other 
magazines that are unable because of speci- 
al formats, to qualify for 2nd Class postal 
rates, are being socked extra expense so as 
to reduce the postal deficit. Undoubtedly, a 
number of these small msegazines will not be 
able to continue because of the ever rising 
cost of publication. If this were a wartime 
necessity, it would be one thing. But it is 
largely due to inflated costs and waste and 
extravagance. Nor is it fair because only a 
short time ago, Morris Ernst, former counsel 
to the Senate Sma usiness Committee, re- 
portedly stated that: "You know as wellas I 
do that there sre four magazine companies in 
the United Stetes that get a subsidy from the 
United States Government. Two years ago, it 
was about g04,000,000 a year.” 








Mr. Ernst suggested that the postege sub- 
sidy be graded, and that small weeklies un- 
der 20,000 circulation, get free postage. A 
charge would be msde as the circulation goes 
up. Postmaster Jesse Donaldson has gone one 
step further. He has suggested to President 
Truman that "magazines which devote more of 
their space to advertising than to reading- 
content, should bear the brunt of the raise 
in rates. (Another increase will undoubted- 
ly be passed by Congress in this session.) 





OVERTONES CAN GET YOU TANGLED UP 





I em constantly made sware of the necess- 
ity for using words with precision. You are 
under an inescapable compulsion to make the 
words you use have the same meaning for the 
readers you attract. Many words develop ov- 
tones of meaning from excessive use. It is 
a fact thet you cannot use such a word with 
different overtone implications, if the ov- 
ertone meaning that readers naturally asso- 
ciete with it gets in between you and what- 
ever idea you ere trying to put over. 


In 8 poem Elva read in ms. recently there 
occurred the phrase "we two are one". We im- 
mediately thought of ea man and women deeply 
in love. But I don't think that was what the 
author hed in mind. And since the next idea 
was & religious one, a very sensitively in- 
tended thought ended up in a jangle. A con- 
fused, unclear image or overtone is equelly 
as bad as one that "adds up” incorrectly. 


Poets especially should watch for phrases 
that have accumulated meanings from use. A 
sonorous description such as "golden gate”, 
is dangerous because it instantly brings to 
mind a special one in Sen Francisco. Or a- 
gain, "bat boy" raises a baseball image. I 
remember years ago I was asked to speak ata 
meeting where the previous speakers started 


We believe that the Postmast- 
er General intends to be fair- 
er than any of his "political" 
predecessors. Small newspapers 
should be exempted on the the- 
ory that properly edited, they 
carry the news of the world. In 
doing so they help to preserve 
our democratic ideal. 


But we respectfully urge the 
establishment of a graded pos- 
tal rate on the small publica- 
tions in the magazine field. a 
special class or special divis- 
ion of the 3rd Class should be 
made for these. Some very high 
gerade Quality magazines can be 
counted in this classification. 
At one time STORY could have e 
vailed itself? of such a rating 


The point is that these mag- 
azines contribute far beyond a 
mere physical estimate of their 
size and importance to the cul- 
tural thought and understanding 
of our world and its ideals. A 
majority of our best writers, a 
careful survey would unmistak- 
ably show, hed got their start 
in the Little magazines. There 
will be no future for the "Big" 
magazines, if the"Little” ones 
ere not mainteined. Do you re- 
member how much money the "big 
league” ball clubs spend on the 


"farms"? The principle is just the seme. 


TWO GOOD IDEAS 





NEW PRESS PUBLISHES JUVENILES 
TO COMBAT THE COMICS 


A group of parents in Mamaroneck, New 
York, recently banded together to form an 
organization known as the Westchester 
Group, Inc. to combat the sale, in Mamar- 
oneck, of comic books which its members 
considered unsuitable for their children 
Now the group, headed by H. H. Stansbury, 
has gone into publishing. A ten cent, paper- 
bound condensation of Hans Christian An 
dersen’s “The Nightingale,” illustrated by 
Dong Kingman, has just been issued under 


the imprint, Once-Upon-A-Time Press 


BANKS BUY MEMBERSHIPS 
IN HISTORY BOOK CLUB 


Several months ago a banker bought a 
year’s membership in the History Book 
Club to donate to the local high school as 
an American History Award. The Club then 
decided to suggest the idea to other banks 
in the country. A small test mailing was 
made which brought a good response. A 
larger mailing was then made, with the re 
sult that banks in nearly 100 cities and 
towns are now sponsoring such member- 
ships in the History Book Club as Ameri- 
can History Awards. In most cases, the 
Club says, the memberships are being pre- 
sented at the end of the school year to the 
student who has made the highest grades in 
American history during the year 


PUBLISHERS’ WEPKLY 


@ game built eround the nameal 
think, of playwrights. A quiz.. 
Every time I mentioned a name, 
there was a disBurting flurry.. 
See what I meen? 


Ray C. Winningham, a reader, 
and user, of hiva's poetry page 
(he hes been leading a groupof 
writers in the Floride Peniten- 
meat at Reiford), was given a 

Tistmas psrole. He hes shown 
considerable promise. articles 
by him have been published in a 
number of outside professional 
magazines. Dr. Belle Mooney, 4 
REWRITE reader, has befriended 
him and kept us informed of his 
progress. 








Mrs. Florence M. Davis, long- 
time subscriber to TE, re- 
ports that her son has recent- 
ly sold a story, "Special Mis- 
sion", about intrigue in Cern- 
any, to BLUE BOOK. It's sched- 
uled, she sSys, ror March. The 
interesting thing for writers, 
however, is that he gots bonus 
of $00 for "timeliness". ~ 





The EDITOR & PUBLISHER stet- 
ed in its December lith issue, 
that following suggestions and 
requests from newspapers, syn- 
dicates are tightening taboos, 
requiring their comic strip er- 
tists to kill "crimes, horror & 





indecency”. Good taste is fashionable now. 
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ANOTHER ENEMY OF RACKETS 


RURAL NEW YORKER, M.G.Keyes, 330 West 30th 
St., » can added to the growing list 
of magazines that are genuinely concerned & 
bout protecting their readers from the many 
types of rackets that prey on writers. The 
editor mentioned above is RNY'S "Publishers 
Desk Editor” in charge of answering inquir- 
ies. As such, he wrote to us recently about 
the proper answer to e songwriter's problem 
arising from a circular mailed out by a4 no- 
torious racket. We referred him to Syde Ber- 
man, The SONGWRITERS' REVIEW, 1650 Broadway, 

» and pledge m fullest cooperation in 


helping him to answer questions on which we 
might be in a position to know the story. 


RNY is o market that many of our readers, 
we are glad to say, have found friendly. It 
does not pay a high rate and much of thecor- 
respondence and verse it accepts is on an"on 


(Exclusive) 


ABOUT JUVENILE REPRINT RIGHTS & SALES 





Recently one of our readers reported that 
he had received a check for $1, representing 
his share of a resale, according to the ed- 
itor of the story paper to which he origin- 
ally had sold the piece. Never having heard 
of such a phenomenon in the juvenile field, 
he asked us about it. We wrote to the edit- 
or. Here is the answer we received. 


The Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphie 7, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Harris: 
Some time ago you asked the editor of FOR- 


WARD to explain our policy of sharing slong 
with authors proceeds from resales. 


ubdlication" basis. But many writers on rur 
al and 


country themes have found 
liest experience in its colums. 
studying carefully. 


SHADOW OF THINGS TO COME 


their ear- 
It's worth 


Since many smaller denominations request- 
ed from time to time the privilege of repub- 


lishing articles from our story papers 


(FOR- 
WARD, GATEWAY, PIONEER and STORIES), we se 





A TREND 





And while we are on the subject 
of rural magazines, let us bring 
to your attention The PROGRESSIVE 
Morris H. Rubin, 4 es rham 
St., Madison 3, Wis. It is notan 
open market, though free lancers 
can sell it occasionally. But it 
is good reading for those desir- 
ing to understand the america of 
1949. Many rising young politic- 
ians with liberal ideas contrib- 


ute to it. REWRITE exchanges with 
it. 


ONE FOR THE BOOK 





The holiday season often gener 
ates many amusing anecdotes, and 
book shops are no exception. To- 
ward the end of a hectic day, the 
regular clerks in the Harverd Co- 
operative Society's Book Depart- 
ment were le ng eir hair down 
regarding the peculier eccentric 
ities of the "temporaries", whom 
the Radcliffe Smployment Office, 
very considerately, had sent ov- 
er. 


"This morning," beamed a blond 
handsome youth, "I was waiting on 
Mrs. Bernard DeVoto, when one of 
our giris strolled over and told 
me to: "Break it up!" 


HERE IS AN IDEA 


For writers who find it neces- 
sery to publish their own books, 
we suggest they consult POLITZER, 
Times Bldg., NYC 18. He does pro- 
motion for trade publishers. 


vice. 
TO_WATCH! 


Sterling Wants Eyes 


A radivman’s nightmare came true 
last week: one of the nation’s biggest ad- 
vertisers announced that it was dropping 
radio in favor of television. 

Sterling Drug, Inc., which produces, 
among other things, Bayer aspirin, Dr. 
Lyons toothpowder, Phillip’s milk of mag- 
nesia and Double Danderine shampoo, 
has been spending some $8 million a year 
in radio, Its programs include two of the 
oldest on the air: Manhattan Merry Go 
Round and The American Album of Fa- 
miliar Music (both NBC). It also spon- 
sors Mystery Theatre and another who- 
dunit, Mr. Chameleon (CBS), as well as 
a handful of soap operas including Back- 
stage Wife, Young Widder Brown, and 
Stella Dallas. 

The shift from radio to television— 
first by a major advertiser—was an- 
nounced by Sterling's president James 
Hill Jr. in an interview with New York 
Herald Tribune business writer Harvey 
E. Runner. There were two basic reasons, 
said Hill: the “high cost” of radio, and 
his own belief that television will even- 
tually replace radio as a medium. In big 
cities, television set owners have already 
stopped listening to radiv, he added. 

Million by Million. Sterling won't 
drop all its shows at once. It will cut 
radio advertising by about $1 million in 
the next six months, continue gradually 
thereafter. (Hill wouldn't say which 
shows would be first to go.) While wait- 
ing for television to grow into its $8 
million-a-year budget, the company will 
increase advertising in newspapers and 
magazines. 

Meanwhile, it will experiment in tele- 
vision. First experiment: a five-day-a- 
week, half-hour audience participation 
show on DuMont station WABD in New 
York. It will be called Okay, Mother, will 
plug aspirin, magnesia and tooth powder, 
and will probably start this month. 


PATHFINDER 


up a few years ago a reguler reselling ser- 
We established a scale 


for stories and 
articles based on the circulation 
figures of the paper concerned. 


Although we purchase full ser- 
ial rights and ere not therefore, 
now legally bound to give writers 
any further compensation, we de- 
cided, however, that we would share 
equally with the suthors all pre 
ceeds from these resales. As you 
can readily see, the checks, and 
the money involved are not larg, 
but they do help in some measure 
to compensate for the fact, that 
religious story papers can't pay 
very high rates to authors in the 
first place. 


I do not care whether or not our 
name is mentioned in relation to 
this information. We do not adver 
tise our policy, but neither are 
there any secrets about it. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Mrs.) Aurelia Reigner 
Editor, PIONEER & GATEWAY.” 


ANOTHER REWRITE SERVICE 





One rather valuable by-product 
of the WRITERS' BOOK-CLUB is the 
practice we have developed of tip- 
ping our writer friends off when 
we spot a new book along the line 
of their special interest or the 
subject they happen to be "dige- 
ing” on. This gives them an extra 
eye, so to speek. It often helps 
them to check on markets or what 
others are doing in the same field. 
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BEING FUNNY IS SERIOUS BUSINESS 





Humor is the hardest type of writing that 
& critic can pick out to teach. This is be- 
cause whet is funny to you is nonsense to a 
relative, friend or neighbor. Humor is also 
evanescent and spontaneous. The minute thet 
you try to explein it, much of the fun dis- 
appears. But there are tyves of humor. and 
the principles behind humor are the same 6s 
those behind every other kina of writing. 


Let us look at a few of the vsrious types 
of fun-msking. It will give you some ides as 
to the possibilities. 


(1) Situation. This is a set-up that is al- 
most sure-fire. Given the circumstances, you 
are practically certain to get comedy. Last 
night Elva and I listened to the sddie Can- 
tor show. After a series of cracks regarding 
Television, which served as lead-in, a sit- 
uation was developed of Sddie trying to get 
a job in television and being everywhere re 
fused because he was too old. Theat was the 
basic premise. Note thet it was an easy ab- 
surdity for the audience to accept: a double 
absurdity, because sddie does not show age; 
because he is a great star. But granted, the 
premise immedietely permitted a series of a- 
musing scenes, such as Dinah Shore refusing 
him a spot on her television show, then an- 
other supporting player giving him the aime 
for coffee he asked instead of a chance ona 
show sponsored by cddie's own sponsor, etc. 
The snapver was a twist on the “situation”: 
Eddie at last found his chance and then cdis- 
covered he hed bought a television set, in- 
stead of being offered a contract (mistaken 
identity of an object rather than a person). 





This was s specislized situation. It could 
only be used once, although it is suscepti- 
ble of being switched or stolen. Compare a 
rather well known alley that Fred Allen has 
a fondness for, and the "routine” of whicha 
number of other radio shows have been regu- 
larly snitching recently, including the hu- 
morist himself, because he has been switch- 
ing and dressing up his own act lately. You 
perhaps cen recall a favorite situation. I 
think immediately of Shakespeare's hilarious 
"The Teming of the Shrew". again, a "situa- 
tion” built on the reversal of s man taming 
a fiery woman instead of trying to woo her. 


(2) Characterization. In this type the fun- 
niness arises not from situation but from e 
character-trait. Remember how the shrew, the 
old maid, the mother-in-law, the skin-flint 
and the social-climber are all good for the 
raucous horse-laugh on the broader level of 
vaudeville humor. These are really (3) Car- 
icature. Shakespeare and Moliere both found 
this form of humor an easy way to populari- 
ty. In its more obvious forms this type has 
a marked resemblance to political name-call- 
ing. Remember Moliere's "smesr" of the med- 
ical profession? But the great comic writers 
have known how to refine their caricatures— 
to keep them within the confines of brilli- 





ant and humorous understanding of chsracter. 
Think down the list and you will notice that 
most of the great comedies are built around 
@ memorable character more than a situation 
One of the greatest of all comedies, George 
Bernard Shaw's "Candida", carries the proof 
in the title. Though actually, it is a sit- 
uation comedy quite as much as it isé6 char- 
acter comedy. But by his deft understanding 
ana humorous perception of human failings, 1 
think you will agree that Shew has raised a 
conventional love story far above its situ- 
ational values. 


(4) Word plex. This by far the most popular 
and varie orm of humor. Witness what rad- 
io does with this. Puns, double-meanings or 
quick turns of meaning and occasionally the 
flash of genuine wit, are all possibilities 
that the comedians use agsin and again. Nor 
don't overlook Jimmy Durante's butchering of 
the King's snglish. There is the wise-crack 
and the anecdote, too. 





As a matter of fact, you will see quickly 
and easily from these main divisions, which 
merely skim the cream, that there are greet 
numbers of ways to be funny. Winchell's dis- 
tortions and coining of run-together words, 
ere as different from Durante's malapropism 
technique as snow is from fire. Each man is 
a law unto himself and there is slways room 
for the new-comer with the skill to develop 
a new blend or twist of old routines. 


let us now glance briefly at the technique 
of putting humor over. It is donme,as is ev- 
ery other form of writing, by a one-two-three 
method of catching, holding end shocking an 
interested audience. Which implies that you 
must use the right kind of humor for each « 
every audience. You woulcn't put "Csendida”, 
for instance, in front of an eudience which 
head paic its money to see Sophie Tucker. An 
edditional reason why it is so important to 
study the book. 


Every gag, wise-crack or extended humorous 
piece is aivided, like Gaul, into three parts 
There is first of all the Springboerd. "Pat 
wes walking down the street." Some writers 
would call it the "Situation" or "Hook". No- 
menclature isn't importent. What is vitally 
important is to recognize that you must be- 
gin crisply ana clearly with something spe- 
cific thet the reader cen easily grasp 4s an 
Ides. Like the magician who shows you a hat 
and 6 rabbit or an egg. He tells you exact- 
ly wnat he is going to do with them, so you 
know whet to expect. 


The second step is the development. xead- 


er is given all the necessary fects. Again, 
like the magician, you make this dull job of 
assembling the apparatus ss interesting end 
suspensive as you can. Then, presto, comes, 
like the proverbial bolt from the blue, the 
shocking, surprising twist or snapper. It's 
unexpected, absolutely different from what- 
ever you thought was coming. That's part of 
the showmanship. "Hit ‘em where they ein't.” 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHIID AUDIENCES 





In the NY T ' Magazine Section for De- 
cember 6, ELE there was an interview with 


Sarah Newmeyer, vice president of the Chil- 
dren's Worle Theater. It contained some i11-' 


nating comments on child psychology, as 
seen through the reactions to plays produc- 
ed by this group. The article was entitled, 
"For Children It Is Not Make-Believe”". Some 
° @ points made at shou nterest you 
who write for and about children, were: 


(1) They identify themselves—like udults— 
with the cherecters they visualize as them- 
selves. They "seem to delight in this mske- 
believe from the day they first toddle into 
the theater.” 





(2) They react violently. They hste the bad 
and villainous chsracters. They dislike the 
aimless clowning thet is merely "silly". It 
is real character comedy that holds them. A 
positive philosophy of life in which "good" 
triumphs after a struggle, pleases them. 





(S$) They like to share the story. They well 
enjoy those scenes where they shere a secret 
at the expense of some of the cheracters, as 
when they know the Wolf is in the rain-baer- 
rel listening while Red Riding Hood and her 
mother and grandmother plot ways to beet him 
This kind of suspense, of course, is popular 
with grown-ups. It is usually devised rath- 
er then spontaneously natural. it requires 
technically imaginative use of one’s materi- 
al. They author sees a chance to develop it. 


(4) They love magic. This is contrary to the 
theories held by many editors and writers.a 
story like the "King Midas” play is populer 
to an extreme. The children like to see the 
successive articles and people turned togola 
This is a netural reaction, if you think a- 
bout it. Because it supports their interest 
in living intensely and seeing things "hap- 
pen” and their positive faith that anything 
is possible. 





(5) They enjoy excitement. A thrilling chese 
is always enthusiastically received. But to 
"keep suspense from passing the denger line 
into actual fear, such situetions have to be 
lightened with humor. The Giant has to bump 
his head, take a comic tumble. Then shrieks 
of suspense change to laughter.” 





(6) They demand a fair fight. "The most pop- 
ular plays are those in which the struggles 
between good and evil are fiercely fought.. 
The children want the hero or heroine to be 
hard pressed, to have a tough time, a real- 
ly difficult struggle to overcome the vill- 
ain. Accordingly, the villain is most 'suc- 
cessful' when he is a formidable villain... 
The kids want him to be so bad that he must 
surely deserve ovunishment. They want to win 
a victory over him—the victory is theirs— 
jyust as much as the hero's. The crime must, 
however, deserve the punishment, for other- 
wise the children's sense of justice is out- 





raged.” 


And as a finel thought, Miss Newmeyer has 
this to say: "The kinds of thing I have been 
mentioning as popular with our junior audi- 
ences, seem also to win over the seniors”.. 
This is very true. You must not be too lit- 
eral in applying any generality. But one of 
the reasons we have quoted so extensively « 
have underlined the points meade bv this ar- 
ticle, is that we believe they are potenti- 
ally applicable to adult writing. Men & wo- 
men slough off much of the imaginative nat- 
uralness and eager response of children. But 
they are susceptible of being stirred in the 
same ways and by similar methods as are the 
young readers. Articles such as this one do 
much to help us to understand our audience. 
Writers should constantly be on the lookout 
for them wherever they may be printed. 


NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 





Bill and Elva recently contributed a com- 
plete file of her "Fundamentals of Good Po- 
D> 4 page to the Braille Poets’ Guild. 

s doing a good job of helping blind poets. 
It has published an anthology, "They Sing In 
the Night”. 


We noticed in editing the above article = 
bout child audiences, that the NYC TIMES in 
its Magazine Section uses an occasional po- 
em (Trsht verse) humorously decorated by an 
artist with suitable drawings around it. A 
two-colum filler. This might be a market— 


for a clever cartoonist and light verse au- 
thor. 





A well known non-advertising agent thinks 
so well of REWRITE that she recently mailed 
us a check for a four years' subscription— 
three of it covering the years we have been 
sending her REWRITE es 8 goodwill investment 
for our many writer friends. That certain- 
ly indicates her desire to support the jobs 
REWRITE has been doing in the public inter- 
est of ell writers, writers' clubs, editors 
teachers of writing end others. As a matter 
of fact, the list of reputable agents, edit- 
ors, publishers, teechers and big name pro- 
fessional writers, who have been our yearly 
paid subscribers practically from the first 
issue, makes us at once very proud end very 
humble. It keeps us constantly aware of our 
opportunity, responsibility and obligation. 
We hope God will continue to give us imagi- 
nation and strength sufficient to serve the 
Writing profession faithfully and unselfish- 
ly. 


We had a brief flurry of excitement eserly 
in December. Stopped by a policeman, our jun- 
ior editor discovered the license plates of 
her car had been stolen. The Cambridge po- 
lice woke us at 2 A.M. to tell us they were 
recovered in Boston's crowded North End—on 
the stolen new car of an official of the Dea- 
coness Hospital. All of which made for a busy 
and lively twenty-four hours living a true- 
life story. 








THE AUTHORS’ LEAGUE FORMS A NEW GUILD 


REWRITE 





A bulletin just received from the authors’ 
League of America, Rex Stout, chairman, the 
Television Committee, 6 East 39th St., NYC, 
16. The League's Council has voted to start 
All writers in 


Authors’ Lea are elegible. 
(The policy of the League FS to assign men- 


a Television Writers' Guild. 
or out of the 





bers to the Guilds representing the 
which they do most of their writing 
This is a very wise policy, because 
it brings together writers having a 
a ag interest and need of protec- 
tion. 


REWRITE is glad to see the League 
take this forward step. Television 
will undoubtedly prove to be a very 
important new medium for writers. It 
is vital for writers to get organiz 
ed before too many precedents become 
esta shed by those who wish to ex- 
ploit the medium unduly for private 
profit. It is much easier for writ- 
ers to get fair treatment before an 
industry grows up than afterwards— 
provided they themselves know their 
reasonable rights and are willing— 
to fight for them. 


The League urges all writers, who 
have done any Television writing to 
contect Mr. Stout. And it wants all 
members to give the Committee a con- 
fidential resume of their Television 
sales, leases, amounts paid and al- 
so any permissions for adaptations. 
This information is necéssary. With 
it the Committee can work for writ- 
ers' protection. 


REWRITE is glad to advise and in- 
deed, urges all writers, who are in 
categories elegible to join any one 
or more of the Guilds, to enroll in 
the League at once. We have further 
urged the League to broaden member- 
ship requirements, sO as to include 
the free lances selling to the small 
markets. For they are certainly the 
writers most needing protection and 
they are the most numerous. If they 
could join the League, they without 
any doubt would give it substantial 
support and greatly added strength. 
The League's war-chest could now ma- 
terially be filled up by the small, 
but numerous dues these writers and 
part-time authors could afford. 


SOMETHING DOING EVERY MINUTE 





"Extry! Extry!"” Hardly had we set 
up the little paragraph on Page 7 a- 
bout Elva's stolen plates, when the 
Fire Department whooshed into WCS's 
constricted little Langdon St. 
the apparatus for a two-alarm fire. 
Our beneficent janitor had placed a 
pile of hot clinkers on loose boards. 





MAS GIFT FOR THE WCS AID FUND 





The 


field in 


WCS Scholarship Fund received a check 
from our writer friend, Paul Twitchell, just 
before Christmas. 
a need for a subscription to REWRITE. 
a poet who has been a long-time reader of it. 
We were very happy therefore, to be able to 
put part of Paul's gift to good use. We paid 
part of the "present" ourselves personally. 





In the same mail we found 
From 


The Art of the Comics 


by JAMES DAUGHERTY 


ONSIDERABLE dust has been kicked up 

lately about the comic magazine and thew 
alleged effect on juvenile delinquency. In fact 
the subject has rated a debate on Town Hall of 
the Air and articles in “The Saturday Review 
of Literature” and elsewhere 

If the comics do have bad effects on the 
morals, manners and speech of our children, 
certainly the parents who take no serious in 
terest in their children’s reading, as well as the 
publishers, ate responsible. No doubt the comics, 
together with the movies, current fiction and the 

io, could provide higher levels of entertain 
ment for the young as well as their elders. 

These negative aspects of the comic strip at 
present overshadow unduly its larger aspects and 
positive achievements. The comic sequence pic- 
ture has a long and distinguished record of 
accomplishment as a means of conveying humor, 
wit and laughter to millions of our own and 
earlier generations of vipers. 

Obviously Disney is the chief contributor 
whose genius has lightened the burden of our 
times, certainly Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, 
Pluto and their companions — those fantastic 
creatures neither animal nor human — have 
mightily vanguished the demon dullness from 
our days of wrath. Among others who have 
achieved civilized humor of the first order in the 
comic strip technique are Frueh, Guylas Wil 
liams and Soglow’s unforgettable “Little King,” 
to mention at random only three in a long list 


THERE IS AN ART 


We have done e@ consid- 
erable amount of shooting 
at the Comics. So we are 
pleased to present a de- 
fense of them by a writ- 
er and artist. (Mr. James 
Daugherty is the author, 

noidentally, of a chil- 

dren book, "The Wild, Wilda 
West", which uses a piac- 
ture-in-a-series method, 
adapted from the Comics, 
to tell a story.) 


We have never querrel- 
ed with the Comics as an 
art form, but only with, 
and strenuously, too, the 
users of it, who degrad- 
ed it by bad art and ob- 
jectioneble materials. 


We believe, as does Mr. 
Deugherty, that the med- 
ium is capable of artis- 
tic use, and skilful use 
also by writers. 


of illustrators hardly less accomplished. Onc 
also recalls Thurber's, “ and .the Bug” and 

Dog and the Hat,” as well as the epic of the 
atomic age, “The Little Flower,” with gratitude 

These men are really to be rated as creative 
artists in a native graphic art form that is rich, 
vital and d;namic and of the widest possible 
popular appeal. Personally, I find the best 
effects are achieved in sequence pictures when 
lettering is omitted, as the insert “balloons” 
destroy the quality and impact of the drawing 
and reduce the pictures to a mere accompant- 
ment to a story that is really told in words 
rather than pictures. The purely pictorial me- 
dium for telling a story has been extended to 
the novel form. The Belgian artist Mazreel has 
created several novels in wood cuts that convey 
a dramatic story and a stark mood. The Amen- 
can illustrator Lynn Ward has produced several 
distinguished novels without words in this me- 
dium and his superb picturization called “Wild 
Pilgrimage” is one of the finest achievements in 
creative illustration. These are a few examples 
of the rich possibilities of the —— picture 
as a serious and important story telling medium. 

The ancestry of the so-called comic cartoon 
is both ancient and distinguished. In London 
in the eighteenth century the celebrated artist 
William Hogarth several detailed and 
elaborate picture stories in the form of engrav 
ings which developed a melodramatic plot through 
many elaborated scenes. The most popular of 
these was “The Marriage of al la mode,” “The 
Industrious Apprentice,” “The Rake’s Progress” 
and “The Harlot’s Progress.” “The Harlot’s 
Progress” was enormously 
and instructed both the wicked and the virtuous 
These superb characterizations were lurid satires 
purporting to discourage vice and stimulate the 
middle class virtues 

In even earlier centuries a popular theme for 
the “comic” cartoon treatment was “The Dance 
ot Death.” This theme carned the grim over 
tones of the present day comic magazine of the 
murder mystery class. It was a senes of wood 
cuts portraying the grim reaper obtruding in 
appropnately on a great variety of human situa 
tions ranging the whole social scale from king 
to peasant. The most famous of these prints 
was by the great portrait painter Hans Holbein 
heir effect was somewhat essing but ex 
pressive of the macabre nee py times 
Through hundreds of years of history what we 
call the “comic” strip has served as an im 
mensely popular story telling medium, reflecting 
the culture and mood of its time. 

While one agrees in the main with John 
Mason Brown's eloquent blast at the more 
sordid aspects of the comic magazine, I think we 
should be willing to recognize the comic picture 
medium in its wider fields as a vital story telling 
form and as a permanent and immensely popular 
art. We should perhaps be more grateful for its 
capacitics in the hands of genius to provide 
entertainment, gust and delight to the not too 
colorful living of millions of young and old in 
a world and time not too often or fully supplied 
with occasion for healing laughter 


McClurg's BOOK NEWS 
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HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





In this column all the members of the WCS 
Family have a chance to indulge in friendly 
Scupetition with their neighbors. The "Fami- 
iy" includes everyone who reads REWRITE, or 
patronizes any of our numerous services. We 
want you to work with us for better writing 
for you and all writers. In this column you 
Gan check what some editors are buying. and 
seles are often made on the basis of inform 
ation picked up in this corner. 


We give prizes under a quarterly & yearly 
plan. To the writer who fattens his average 
the most in the preceding 3 months. Also to 
the writer who makes the most of what he has 
got and who displays the most character ana 
conduct worthy of our great profession. And 
finally, a prize goes to the best Minute Men 
for his reporting of markets and hints that 
writers ought to know about. 


And don't forget REWRITE's Annusl Award of 
Merit. It is given each year in February to 
the outstanding writer it has been a pleas- 
ure for us to meet through this colum. 





Rebecca Phillips 





Short short: MAGNIFICAT, Dakota FARMER. 
Articles: AMERICAN BABY, womens section 


of Winnipeg FREE PRESS, Montreal FAMILY 
HERALD end Toronto STAR. Also: the LiT- 
TIE FIOWER and BSTTsA FARMS. basis 


Marjorie S. Scheuer 











Poems: N.Y.HERALD TRIBUNE, C.S.MONITOH. 





Hazel Mey Wynn 





article & stories: CHILD'S COMPANION. 





Carrie Esther Hemmil 





Poems & articles: CHILD'S COMPANION. 


B. Coursin Black 





Monthly Column; EVERYDAY ASTROLOGY. 





Frances W. Blose 





Article: The CHRISTIAN HOME. 





Paul Twitchell 





Detective story: SHADOW. 
Ruheama Jans 

Short Story: BLUE BOOK (A second sale). 
Bernard Roth 


Article: SIR. 
Join the fun. It's good for you & others. 


Please RENEW your subscription PROMPTLY & 
urge others to subscribe. You'll @6¥ more! 


WRITER, WHERE IS YOUR NOTEBOOK? 


By Jewel Shasteen French 





I have often wondered how I would explain 
the contents of those little notebooks ifev- 
er they should fall into the hands of the F. 
B.I. What would you think if you chanced up- 
on and read, "Kill the man in the drugstore, 
coffee, sugar, take Sadie to the dentist... 
rainy, foggy night good time to kill the wo- 
man and hide her body in the shrubbery; wife 
will be the accused." Now what would you do 
and think? 


If you really are serious, you will real- 
ize the importance of taking time to jot dom 
the thoughts and bits of plot that flit in- 
to your mind as you go about your household 
tasks. You will store them eway for the time 
when the children are taking their afternoon 
naps or after the other members of the fam- 
ily are in bed. It may be your lot to wash 
dirty little faces and prepere formulas be- 
sides being chief cook and bottle-washer as 
it was with me, but remember to keep a lit- 
tle notebook handy! 


I have found through experience that words 
and thoughts flow freely during writing per- 
iods if I have a booster, such as notes tak- 
en during the day at odd times. Now, I keep 
a pencil and notebook by my bedside to write 
down thoughts before I go to sleep. And ev- 
ery purse I own has its own notebook & pen- 
cil. Frequently during family drives or ex- 
cursions into the country, I see interesting 
scenery, houses or characters that would be 
good story material with further developing 
as I think about then. 


On one such trip. I noticed a dirty, rag- 
ged, umshaven man. His clothes hung like an 
enormous sack on his gaunt figure. But the 
thing that started my mind working was that 
his shoes were shined to a high lustre. The 
contrast looked odd for such a cheracter. I 
later used him in "Boot Murder". My mind in- 
stinctively wove a ctiona ele around the 
shoes. He kept them shined because while the 
murder was committed, his shoes became splat 
tered and always afterward when he looked at 
his shoes, he thought he could see traces of 
the blood on them. (This finally proved tobe 
his downfall.) 


Life is never arab for a writer, whether he 
is aspiring or professional. Writers are not 
made in Heaven, they are created by constant 
study, work and the persistent application, 
you recall, of the sest of the pants to the 
chair with a pencil or typewriter in the in- 
mediate foreground. We writers have a world 
of our own in which we can escape from real- 
ities at will ana live the thrilling amorous 
experiences of our heroine. 


Every instructor I have studied under, in 
various fiction and non-fiction courses, has 
been insistent that I keep notebooks handy. 
To record tips as they come to me. and be- 
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lieve me they do come out of nowhere, appar- 
ently. So let's get the little notebooks out 
and let them pay off! 


(Note: this is one of the articles that we 
at REWRITE are beginning to receive increas 
ingly from authors, who are both known, and 
unknown to us. We believe strongly in note- 
teking, although notebooks wrongly used can 
be very stultifying. It is our opinion that 
every writer has to work out a technique of 
his own. But Mrs. French writes engagingly, 
makes a case for notebooks, the while she's 
coloring her point with glimpses of her own 
practical experience. We think her article, 
unquestionably, will make writers think re- 
garding their own methods. And that's good.) 


A THOUGHT FOR NEW YEAR'S 





For more than a year we have not advertis 
ed our WRITERS’ COUNSSL SERVICE in any oth- 
er writers’ magazine. For nearly a year, we 
have not advertised REWRITE under those con- 
ditions. We have simply sent sample copies, 
to individual writers, and bundles to clubs, 
conferences sand writers' classes. (We are al- 
weys glad to meet serious writers half-way, 
and to work closely with earnest groups.) At 
the beginning of December, in fact just af- 
ter Thanksgiving Day, REWRITE had sold more 
copies than it had in ° 





REWRITE is thus one of the very few maga- 
zines in the country whose 


aid circulation 
has not declined. We accept s testimoni- 
al from writers with deep humility. We are 
not boasting and we hope we can maintain an 
enviable record of public service for writ- 
ers and the best interests of their profes- 
sion. 


One of the things we have learned in this 
trial year is that itis "good business” not 
to invite comparison with the general run of 
advertising critics and literary agents who 
fill the pages of the majority of the writ- 
ers' magazines with their panegyrics of the 
Success they can make for you. We offer on- 
ly our long experience and a wealth of prac- 
tical knowledge from working with all types 
of writers. We never advertise WCS,or Billé 
Elva in REWRITe. Our clients come to us al- 
most exclusively because of "word-of mouth” 
recommendation from our satisfied friends aA 
difficult year having gone by, we are happy 
that we made our resolution to join the non- 
advertising agents as perhaps the only non- 
advertising writers' counsel service. God- 
willing, we don't expect ever to return to the 
Old back-patting, high pressure technique of 
shouting, "Look at us! We are wonderful"... 
Cur job is helping writers, not selling you 
@ mail-order package, or service. 


THE RICH GOT RICHER, THE POOR GOT TAXED 


The little fellow gets it in the neck one 
more time. 3eginning Janua 1, the smaller 
magazines, like REWRITE, erick don't have a4 
Second Cless mail privilege, are being tax- 
ed an extra $10 ver year. The GOP Congress! 





Something to think about! 


HOW CAN Wi MAKE THIS HEIP PEOPLE? 

We saw some figures the other day, culled 
from a booklet published by the Public Affsirs 
Committee. These figures purport to show an 
enormous “advance” in the "progress" of the 
American people through the use of power and 
machines. The booklet is entitled incident- 
ally, "Power, Machines and zien. (There's 
an ironic Implication in a le, if you 


stop to think of it. 








"In 1850, the average American worked—70 
hours a week. Today he works 45. In 18050, he 
produced about 27 cents' worth of goods ver 
hour. Today he produces about §1.40 worth— 
in dollars of the same vurchesing value.” 


On the surface this reflects an emezing a 
chievement in material productivity & pros- 
perity. Men do not have to work so long for 
the ordinary essentials of food, clothing « 
shelter. Man's "life and health potentials" 
have increased enormously within the period 
of practically a generation. 


But it must be remembered that twice in a 
single lifetime we have used thet increased 
productivity for "all-out" destruction. To- 
day, we are still devoting a major slice of 
that excess productivity for the prevaration 
of further destruction. Men sre not getting 
the good of it. For in spite of it, starva- 
tion still is an every day eventuelity to a 
goodly portion of the world's population. A 
lot of our so-called "middle class"is living 
in sub-marginel slums today. If 6 man works 
shorter hours today, he has to work under 8 
erester strain. There is more worry to keep 
the wolf from the door todey. Certainly you 
see more men dying of heart anc nervous dis 
eases. There is more crime in proportion to 
population; more divorce, more women earning 
a living outside the home from sheer econom 
ic necessity. The man who can produce “more 
than 5 times as many goods,” also carries 4 
much larger burden of payment for what he & 
others consider the essentiels of living. 


And writers, more than most folk, must con- 
sider the implication of those figures. Can 
@ writer ever hope to think in terms of Gco- 
ing so many hours' work snd then stoppingon 
the dot? To be really creetive don't you 4l- 
ways have to work until your job is done, & 
it satisfies you? If vou are a real writer, 
can you punch a time-clock? Would you will- 
ingly permit ea union delegate to tell you 8 
bell had rung when you were in the midst of 
an important scene? Do you think that with, 
or without, all the modern material produc- 
tivity, you work any shorter hours than let 
us say, William Shakespesre. and if so, what 
does it prove? 


It seems to me that figures such as these 
are still statistics. They lack human wermtn 
and reesoning power. We need to find out why 
we are piling up all this machine Know-how. 
and most of all, make it work for all men. 





REWRITE 


HERE'S A THOUGHT TO HELP YOU 





In 8 recent issue of The CLARION, publish- 
ed by the inmates of the Ca ornia Institu- 
tion for Women, a prisoner who was formerly 
& narcotics victim, tells how she was cured 
through a book given her and the help of A.A. 
(Alcoholics Anonymous). The book in discuss- 
ing He s, to er: "There is no such thing 
as Will Power. There is ONLY the power to— 
NOT went to do a thing.” These words great- 
Ty impressed her, but it was not until A.A. 
taught her that the solution lay not in any 
physical "cure” alone, nor even will power, 
but in a God-given power greater than those 
to be found in herseif, that she managed to 
overcome her weakness. 








This spiritual lesson has an application, 
I think, for writers. There are many "prob- 
lems" connected with discovering and disci- 
plining and harnessing your full creative e 
bility. Nearly every writer knows what it is 
to work under adverse conaitions, or in con- 
flict with relatives and friends, who don't 
heve much feith in one's ability to write aA 
writer can therefore, derive much emotional 
and moral strength from pondering this help 
from one, who has battled a serious problem 
and found the way to overcome it. 


When you find yourself caught in a tight, 
emotional trap, or a situation which builds 
up serious tension, remember that thought: 


"There is no such thing as Will Power. 
There is ONLY the power to NOT want to 
do a thing, more than to do it." 


Writing requires concentration. This idea 
can be a powerful comfort when the distrac- 
tion of people anda things press in upon you 
and writing es a job comes hard. 


HERE'S A WAY TO MAKE CHARACTERS LIVE 





"The other day a ‘good idea’ hit me. 1 wes 
having trouble in getting a story character 
to come alive. The MC is a judge in his eer- 
ly fifties. I searched the advs. in acopyof 
the SEP until I found the picture of a man, 
who was suiteble to be my character. 


"It proved such a helpful method I intend 
greduelly to make a full character gallery. 
I will paste each picture on a filing cara, 
making a note of the magazine from which it 
was clipped. While looking for my 'judge' I 
made one very interesting discovery. Mejor- 
ity of men depicted in the advs. belong toa 
27-35 age group.” 


Priscilla Brockmen 





I think Miss Brockman, who is a Canadian, 
has something here. Her gallery serves sev- 
eral purposes. It can supply you with cher- 
acter traits, costume, a key to the style @ 
general tone of the magazine, etc. lt has a 
further advantage that it coes not suggesta 
specific published story. You can of course 
blend traits, etc. from several "models". 


Wi BELIZVE IN RECIPROCITY 





There are reports that some of the teriff 
restrictions between the United States &Can 
ada are to be discussed and possibly eased. 
REWRITE certainly approves of this. We talk 
@ lot about the boundary that has no forti- 
fications. But it still has a lot of unnec- 
esserily restrictive red tape. Ideas in the 
form of books and mss. are not permitted to 
flow freely across the border because of the 
customs duty imposed on the former, and the 
penalties on money that writers earn, which 
are arbitrarily formulated by the bankers & 
tax commissioners. 


REWRITE would like to see books and maga- 
zines and writers' supplies circulate free- 
ly in the two great democracies. This year 
7 U. S. end Canadian teachers are exchanging 
their positions for the duration of respec- 
tive school years. We have urged some Canad- 
ian writers to come across the border to the 
summer writers' conferences. Several of them 
have come down to the UNH Conference in the 
past. We think this is a fine thing. Writ- 
ers in the U. S. and Canada have many common 
problems. HEWRITE, which has a very extens- 
ive circula 





tion in Canada, often receives 8 
great deal of stimulating help in discussing 
these problems from its friends North of the 
border. We believe strongly that if writers 
and their clubs in Caneda end the U.S. work 
together for the best interests of all, they 
will find it helps everyone equally. So, we 
at REWRITs want to be in the front lines of 
any good projects in that direction. and if 
any of our readers hesr about such matters, 
we hope they will tell us about them pronto. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 





20th Century Press reported "Out of Bus.” 





We were sorry to learn toward the last of 
November of the unexpected death of Ted Rid- 
er of Buffalo, N. Y. Although he hé en in 
poor health for some time, he had continued 
to write. A member of the WCS Fomiiz, he was 
known to and liked by a number o e other 
members. 


Celia M. Wright, WCS writer from way down 
in Texas, conducts a radio colum which has 
been “aired” more than 50 consecutive times. 
She also writes a newspaper column that ap- 
pears in both the daily and weekly editions 
of the regional paper. 





News of the death of Mrs. Florence Bartsch 
reached ua recently. She was a good friend, 
and long-time reader, of REWRITE. She pub- 
lished her own book of verse, "I want to Live.” 





The GOLDEN GOOSE, Richerd Wirts xsmerson,. 
19 orthwes vd., Columbus 12, Chio, hes 
absorbed the subscription list of SIBYLLINé 
—the magazine of "“ideaistic” writing. Sub- 
scribers not satisfied with this plan, have 


been requested to write to Wayne Phillips,. 
Apt. 5-B, 110 Seeman ave., ae 34. 








QUESTION AND ANSWER ABOUT THE MOVIES 





One of our readers wishes to know why the 
movie studios are not buying new stuff, yet 
all of them are “orying because they've got 
no new stuff, no fresh meterial.” 


Before answering that question it is very 
important to emphasize that the movies must 
never be considered a primary market. Large 
numbers of writers (mostly would-be writers) 
dream of winning fame and fortune via a mov- 
ie sale. But even for thousands of big name 
writers, a movie sale is out of the question 
unless they've already made a sale in short 
story, novel or radio markets first. As ed- 
itors or REWRITE, Bill and Elwa consider it 
unethical and Immoral to try to fatten their 
own pockets by discussing markets that sim- 
ply are not open to the average writer. That 
is why we seldom touch the movies and tele- 
vision. Both must be considered as secondary 
markets—nice money, when you can get it. 


The movies are not buying for a variety of 
reasons. The English situation, which isn't 
satisfactory from a financial angle yet. an 
element of despondency and fear has develop 
ed also from the sudden rise of television. 
No one knows how it will affect the movies. 
It is also true, as many editors, agents, « 
critics agree, that the movies are suffering 
from the multiplicity of available mss., but 
elsothe scaroity of real talent. A complsint 
that is constantly expressed in the book end 
magazine fields. Finally, there are far too 
many gangster stories and recently, the pseu- 
do-romantic or colorful theatrical stories. 


It is idle for writers to growl that they 
see worse stories than theirs in the movies 
and magazines. Of course they do. But their 
job is to turn out better ones, not be con- 
tent with doing the second rate ones. It is 
exactly because the grest popular media for 
entertainment are all turning out so muchof 
the wretchedly familiar mediocre stuff, and 
the prices are so high, that the bottom ap- 
pears to be falling out of their respective 
markets. 


We have repeatedly said in REWRITH, and we 
say it again, that the great need today be- 
cause of the world situation, is a stimulat- 
ing, positive approach. America is living a 
series of unparalleled great stories. Drama 
is everywhere present in everyday life. Its 
up to the politicians and story-tellers, if 
they are not to fall behind, to have imagi- 
nation enough to make their stories 6 true, 
vivid reflection and interpretation of reel 
life. This is an age when we are living our 
stories. But because of the swift, dynamic, 
exhausting pace, there is a greater need of 
crystal clear thinking and imaginative por- 
trayal of the bright promise of life than ev- 
er before. To the brave and the clear-eyed, 
you see, belongs the future. The movies are 
not yet showing that type of leadership. Un- 
til they do, they will continue to grasp at 
straws, repeat themselves and follow trends. 


DON'T WRITE OFF-TRAIL STUFF! 





One of the most difficult lessons for in- 
experienced writers to learn is not to write 
"off-trail”" stories while they are attempt- 
ing to break into the big circulation maga- 
zines. With one or two exceptions, the "big 
slicks" have very definite restrictions anda 
they do not wander fer from the beaten path 
They supply entertainment and a moderate s- 
mount of provocative thinking to millions of 
fairly convention-bound men and women. They 
earnestly desire freshness of appeal within 
the limitations of their requirements. When 
a writer strays beyond these, he therefore, 
automatically puts a strike on himself. Un- 
til you have made a name for yourself don't 
try to sell the big slicks unusual or uncon- 
ventional stories. Give them more of theold 
familar stuff done in ae new and novel way. 


This does not mean you must imitate or be 
trite. It does mean that you study the mar- 
ket carefully. You use strategy in selling. 
For instance, some of the women's magazines 
focus on the younger women, others on young 
married women, while sa few reach for sedate 
older women. Now, each may run an occasion- 
al story for the women outside of their set. 
But it is still good strategy not to try to 
reverse the standardized markets. Also, the 
big magazines attempt quite often to have a 
timely, up-to-the-minute quality. This is to 
enhance their appeal, the appeal stressed in 
their advertisements. 





let's look at a story or two I have read. 
Recently, a potentially interesting story e 
bout a G.I. in love with a Japanese girl in 
Jepan, ceme in. But it had several defects. 
It was off-trail because the girl died; the 
boy was infatuated rather than romantically 
in love, and the story was dated. It happer- 
ed auring the wer. Now all of these defects 
could have been ironed out with even an or- 
dinary consideration for the strategy. For 
the first time in history America hsse mil- 
lion men under arms during peacetime. Thou- 
sands of these are serving overseas. There- 
fore, the thing to do is to face your young 
women readers and their mothers with an im- 
portant problem. Bring this story up to the 
minute. Tie it in effectively with the head- 
lines that have Chine and Jepan onthe front 
pages. Ask your reader to worry about "your 
boy friend or boy". The story would be much 
stronger if there was an American girl mix- 
ed up in it for conflict. Then the Japanese 
girl's death in accord with the traditional 
principles of the Shinto religion might be a 
very effective climax. 


Another story I read recently dealt in an 
entertaining way with the attempt of a Bos- 
ton society man to win back a debutente who 
had thrown him down and become engaged to a 
man she did not love. But this story turned 
into a too realistic study of a weak man. I 
ask you if feminine readers would like that, 
unless, again, strategy was employed to make 
it a compelling emotional problen. 





REWRITE 


DON'T WRITE TOO MANY LETTERS 





It is always pleasant to be able to put a 
pair of writers together for mutual profit. 
Sometimes a lasting friendship is establish- 
ed or a team set up that works well and ac- 
complishes something good for both parties. 
Occasionally the idea goes sour and nothing 
comes of it, because writers don't speak the 
same language of ideas, or their personali- 
ties do not blend satisfactorily. It's always 
worth the try, however, writing being such a 
hard, lonely business. 


But here is a frank comment we received a 
few days ago from a writer. She is generous 
to a fault with her time. Like Bill and Bl- 
va, she delights to get good things accomp- 
lished. But she raises a very practical prob 
lem in the case of the would-be author, who 
spends a lot of her time and energy writing 
letters instead of mss. 


"You know, a lot of correspondents, no mat 
ter how charming, can become a millstone a- 
round your neck. They keep you from writing 
—doing the work that is your regular chore 
—writing for editors. 


"Take this —, for instence. I thought a 
lot of him at first. I thought he was amaz- 
ing to sell all he did, being handicepped. I 
wrote an initial letter of sincere congrat- 
ulation. He answered quickly and at length. 
He wanted to know my experience with sever- 
al editors in their reports on mss. So far 
so good. But the correspondence became much 
too fast and furious for me: I just couldn't 
keep up the pace. He wrote long letters im 
mediately upon receipt of mine, and Bill, I 
simply could not maintain that kina of cor- 
respondence.” 


Having received a good many of the ident- 
ical type of letters from the same writer & 
a lot of others, I know how this author who 
sells quite a number of pieces, felt. We all 
of us want to help any writer who is bother- 
ed with problems. But there is a type of ex- 
ceedingly busy writer, who borders on 4 pen- 
pel. He or she can be too demanding. It is 
possible to strain a friendship by draining 
energy and time that ought to go into writ- 
ing. Try not to be a pest. A good friendship 
is always a two-way relationship. You give, 
and you get. You stimulate, or at least you 
try to talk the same language. You are in 4 
harmonious relationship that gives you both 
a lift. a 


NEW MARKET FOR FARM MATERIAL 


ILLINOIS R.E.A. NEWS, Kay Conlan, Aset. ed, 

e . Petersburg, Ill., “has just 

entered the market recently for free lanced 

material of interest to farm readers. arti- 

cles on rural home-making and short fiction 

for rural youth, nine to sixteen. Lengths: 

300 to 1,000 words. Pay on Acc., between l¢ 

and 2¢, depending on material." Our Minute 
Man, Rebecca Phillips, reported this one. 








"WASTE NOT, WANT NOT" 





One of the eternal riddles for the writer 
is what shall he read, and what shall he in 
bis wisdom pass by. What is one man's meat, 
may be another's poison. You dare not over- 
look anything that may inspire you, yet you 
hate to waste precious time in dredging ev- 
ery dreary tome or worthless magazine. The 
printed word is so plentiful and so various 
today it takes a good man to know what must 
be read, and to keep from becoming muddled. 


One of our readers summed the problem up: 
"I have to watch myself closely, practice a 
stern self-discipline and guard my time very 
zealously. Even if one were to read only the 
best literature, and read twenty-four hours 
a day, he could never read all the good lit- 
erature of the world. Think of the me and 
strength we waste on poor stuff. When I do 
think of it, I feel like never puttinga pen 
to paper. But if I refrain, people will use 
their time in reading something even less— 
worthy. And ever writer deserves to make his 
best ideals come to light.” 


We agree thoroughly with Mrs. Celia Arie 
Only by trying can you hope to hammer out a 
thought, or discover one in the writings of 
another. You need to be always receptive to 
new ideas, but you can often tell by glanc- 
ing at a book or magazine that will not help 
you. You tend to welcome ideas that are not 
dissimiler to your own. That can be a dang- 
er as well as a protection. You need always 
to be extending your horizon, to sharpen and 
develop your mind and emotions by discover- 
ing new or better ones. Remember the cartom 
by Helen Hokinson of the woman in the book- 
shop. She looks up from a book she contemp- 
lates buying. With real fright in her face, 
she asks the clerk: "Will it change my think 
ing?" The writer must be a true cosmopolite 
who recognizes a good idea wherever he sees 
or feels it. You must never be so provinci- 
al that you fail to pick it up. 





HOW TO REDUCE YOUR POSTAGE BILL 


We have mentioned several times the poss- 
ibility of a writer reducing his postage ex- 
pense through collecting and selling stamps 
that may be worth something to collectorsar 
dealers. Here is a specific tip we received 
recently from Nathan Cushard, Cushard Stemp 
Co., Box 212, chmond, Indisena. He wrote: 
"If you could get your clients and subsorib- 
ers to use blocks of Commemoratives on their 
envelops, it might be worthwhile. Good spec- 
imens are worth 4¢ per block to me used.” A 
"block” is four stamps taken from a sheet— 
with the perforation between them not brok- 
en. Blocks from the outside edge ore corner 
of a sheet are especially prized by collec- 
tors. Mr. Cushard's quotation means that if 
you put a block of 4 Commemorative "threes” 
on your return self-addressed envelop, youll 
reduce the actual cost to only 8¢ on mss. a 
cruel editor returns to you. That is a real 
saving in anyone's language. 





REWRITE 


WATCH FOR A SINGLE BFFECT 





A point thet needs to be emphasized which 
we have observed as a technicsl weakness in 
@ number of mss. recently, is that of gett- 
ing a single effect. Inexperienced writers, 
we have found, often start with one idea o7 
situation and end up with another. An exam- 
ple is a story we read about a girl and bo} 
in love. But the end of the story consistsa 
almost entirely cf a vivid and very realis- 
tic description of a difficult climb up one 
of the famous mountains of th3 Fer bast. The 
author had every intention that the episode 
should bear on the love story. But it dian 
do this st all. It took precedence over the 
story. The background thus dominsted and the 


basic situation was lost sight of. 


This is a very common occurrence in short 
stories written by young, unseasoned writer 
folk. They apparently have not yet won suf- 
ficient control of their material to etern- 
ally focus on a single line of interest. And 
their neturel capacity for wordiness allows 
their medium to get out of hand. Because it 
is very easy to let overplaying ofs partic- 
ular scene or background incident destroy a 
carefully planned continuity. Even when you 
are conscious of the danger, you need to be 
constantly on guard lest your material or a 
flow of words engendered by natural enthus- 
iasm run away with you. 


You will be helping yourself a lot if you 
(1) determine very clearly in each and every 
story exactly what is your basic situstion; 
and (2) if you keep that squarely the issue 
throughout the story. (3) You should try to 
develop that situation in a step-by-step se 
quence all the way through the story. If you 
do this, your story may have other defects, 
but at least it will be a story with 4 con- 
tinuity. 


let us look at the continuity of a story, 
which weet Cousins wrote anda published. 
This wes in I KEEPING several years 
ago. She first sold her MC, a little female 
dog to the reader in a passage of editorial 
nerrative. Then she showed the dog ina lit- 
tle lane, eying longingly the 
home where some nice children 





belonged to her. She had earned it. 


Please note that in this story, a decided- 
ly off-trail one for a big slick, the basic 
problem is alwsys before the reader and the 
suspense mounts steadily. This is because a 
series of logically arranged scenes exhausts 
one by one chances of the little dog winning 
her heart's desire. I have only sketched in 
in the briefest manner the overtones of the 
plot. But even so, it must be clear that on 
each occssion when the little dog scores in 
this despnerate struggle, she either immedi- 
ately receives a set-back, or the temverar- 
iness of her victory is stressed and there- 
fore, the reader is led forwara to the next 
scene in which the little dog is almost cer- 
tain to be defeuted. The singleness of this 
story's effect is skilfully enhanced & kept 
sonstantly in the front of the readers mind. 
This is something that the beginning writer 
and even the author who has begun to win an 
occasional acceptance in small markets, must 
watch continually. It marks one of the big- 
gest differences between these writers & the 
big name authors. 


A WORD ON BOOKSELLING 





The Book Menufacturers' Institute is try- 
ing hard to complete a project whereby this 
organization and possibly the Internetional 
Brotherhood of Book-binders wi sponsor in 
joint partnership a Bookmobile. This would 
be a fine way for a union and management now 
to collaborate to make more work. It would 
be designed to sell books in areas not serv- 
ead by bookstores. And to widen the number of 
books printed rather than to increase press 
runs of a few best-selling books. This is in 
line with whet the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB tries 
to do. 











On the other hand, now that selling books 
is getting difficult because of high prices 
and reduced savings, the retail book stores 
are complaining incressingly at the strenu- 
ous competition of the book clubs. We hold 
no brief for the clubs that offer "free" or 
bargain priced books. You cannot sell books 
or anything else when someone down the road 

hollers, "I'll cut the price— 


and a pedigreed dog were play- 
ing. She wanted it for a home 
for herself. So, she tries to 
wangle herself in. But she is 
thrown out as a common mongrel 


She looks through the fence 
and sneaks in again. By sheer 
character and emotional appeal 
she wins e reprieve. The tin- 
iest boy loves her. His fath- 
er and older brother and sis- 
ter favor the pedigreed dog.. 
Follows a conflict scene. She 
fights to win what she desires 
most. Comes the climax. Lit- 
tle master falls into e brook 
and she rescues him. The home 


ANOTHER “CULTURAL” APPROACH 


The directors of ECA have decided that 
what the German people need is comix 
books and pulp magazines. A cable from 
Berlin to the New York Times states that 
funds to guarantee the convertibility ot 
credits up to $87,000 for the coming year 
from sules have been assured to Faweett 
and to MacFadden, so that their magazines 
may be available to accelerate the cultura 
interchange between our two countries. (Sec 
PW’. June 19, August 7, October 30.) 
Faweett plans to ship. 10,000 comics 
True Police 
Detective Stories 
MacFadden intends to publish True Story 
in German 


month: also True Confessions 


Cases. and Startling 
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if you will buy from me." Cutt- 
ing the other fellow's throat, 
just to snatch his customers & 
drive him out of business isn't 
the way to develop healthy bus 
iness. But we feel that a real 
case can be made for the ordi- 
nary book clubs that sell most 
of their books by mail & reach 
a public that the retail book- 
stores have too often found no 
profitable way to service. The 
clubs, such as the WRITERS' BOOK 
CLUB, promote books as books & 
develop a fondness for reading 
that benefits all booksellers. 
And we help to sell books that 
many of the retail shops don't 
handle. So, more royalties! 





REWRITE 


(Exclusive) 


FROM ONS EDITOR TO ANOTHER 





In our October issue we reported the sto- 
ry Betty Finnen (fiction editor WOMANS DAY) 
told at Durham about upsetting an author in 
the Far West by outting her story—without, 
unfortunstely, getting her 0.K. 


Now we have a happy ending to that story. 
One of our subscribers immediately recogniz- 
ed the author in question. She telephoned to 
the writer and read her our paragraph. Bet- 
ty's frank public apology pleased the auth- 
or no end. A fact we were glad to pass elong 
to Betty. The thanks of all of us, however, 
go to Bess Scott Messinger, a member of the 
Tacoma Manuscr e @ saw a chance to 
Improve a writer-editor reletionship and at 


once seized it. 


A_DEFINITION BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE NWC 





We don't wish to embarrass our good friend, 
Dave Raffelock, director, National Writers’ 

ub. And since he not only stands so firm- 
Iy on the side of writers, but also has ex- 
pressed so ably the seme view we have always 
held, we are taking the liberty of publish- 
ing a paragraph of his from a recent letter 
to us: 





"I am in wholehearted accord with you 
about the critic-agent set-up. When both 
are combined in one office, there is al- 
ways too much temptation to "victimize"” 
the author by getting fees for boththe 
criticism and agency service. An agent, 
in our opinion, should be just that end 
nothing else.” 


That is why for almost 20 years weve con- 
tented ourselves with being WRITERS' COUNSEL 
SERVICE. In all that time we have never ac- 
cepted a commission for the thousands of big 
and little sales we have originated for our 
friends and clients. And why, like the bet- 
ter agents, we do not advertise our work. 





NEWS HERE AND THERE 





Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress, will 
soon give the 13th annual Bowker Lecture at 
the New York Publio Libra on January 1dth 
and his subject will be Teterne onal copy- 
right. In the past the Library has reprint- 
ed these lectures, and so they have usually 
been available in @ small edition on appli- 
cation. This one should be exceptionally in- 
teresting to writers. 





On Page 14 of this issue we reprinted the 
news item about the ECA proposing to intro- 
duce Comics into Germany with public funds. 
This was first reported by the NY TIMES. A 
spokesman for ECA now denies this proposal, 
adding that the Bipartite Board (Gens. Clay 
& Sir Brien Robertson) have allowed them to 
circulate. Overseas News Service denies it, 
quoting Military Government officials, "This 








is exactly the sort of material we have been 
screening out." Doris Patee, juvenile edit- 
or for the Macmillan Co., protested stroneg- 
ly in her capacity as cheirman of the Asso- 
ciation of Children's Book Editors. The a- 
dove quoted Militery Government officials in 
Germany have further testified that they ere 
unable to get funds for the "purchase of the 
much needed technical and scientific books". 





The University of Kansas City is planning 
a writers’ conference. Tentative dates: June 
7-17. sm ey 





The Dalles TIMES HERALD is sponsoring an- 
other Collegiste Contest for Creative Writ- 
ing. Open to students in Texas colleges and 

niversities. $500 prize; $200 for the poor 
teacher! 





Paul &. Pross, Jr. is now sending out The 
Bluebird Bulletin as an in-between "supple- 
ment” to his magazine, AND THEIR VOICES SHAIT 
BE HEARD. Carries helpful writers’ notes. 











For instance, a sharp editorial from Geor 
gia C. Nicholas: "Why don't more of you po- 
ets ge Own to business and stop regarding 
your talent as merely sa decorative feature— 
of your personality? Develop ana discipline 
your telent so that you can feed a hungry « 
distraught world. The world is hunery forex- 
pression. When you learn to express for the 
inarticulate the thoughts that are clamoring 
within him, you are feeding his hunger. Do 
not expect him to be gratified with hslf-bak- 
ed workmanship. 


AN _IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR WRITERS 





we have just received a recent copy of the 
magazine, YOUNG PEOPIE, which was largelyde 
voted to the ‘try-out”™ conference for edit- 
ors and writers held last summer in Philedel- 
vhia by the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. So successful was the idea that 6 sec- 
ond conference will be held June 27-July 2, 
1949. And a plan is developing for & perma- 
nent Christian writers' organization. We at 
REWRITE are heartily in favor of such plans 
ana have pledged our fullest cooperation. 





Benjamin P. Browne, executive director, is 
@lso developing another fine idea. Last sunm- 
mer 4 young people (3 boys and a girl) used 
their summer vacation to "train by doing”in 
the offices of the ABPS, l estnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. They learned how 4 paper 
is put together by actually writing and ed- 
iting themselves under supervision. During 
the winter, students from Keuka College are 
doing similar work for 6 weeks. ey*re get- 
ting scholastic credit in their journalist- 
ic courses. They all work under “advisers”. 





We think this is a fine adaptation of the 
old apprentice plan. The editors learns lot 
from intimate association with their readers 
And the readers who wish to become writers, 
get ae really prectical training in the edi- 
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REWRITE 


NEWS OF THE WRITERS BOOK CLUB 


The WRITERS' BOOK CIUB had a good year in 
1948. Sales were down a bit in both numbers 
and dollar volume. But they were very satis 
factory under the circumstances of inflated 
prices and deflated pocketbooks. They were 
maintained well right up through the end of 
the year. A larger number of members earnea 
Book Dividends. The Club is also constantly 
selling more general books, thus materially 
swelling writers' royelties. We look to the 
time when we mey be © reel influence in the 
sale of books by members of the WCS Family. 


(a 











Urge your friends to buy their books from 
the WRITERS' BOOK CIUB. It will earn them a 
Book Dividend end help us to serve you bet- 
ter through the stronger resources ofell of 
our WCS Family services. NOTE: in spiteofa 
greatly increased postel rete on books, it's 
our hope to continue sending your orders on 
@ regular "postpaid" basis. We urge that you 
protest to your Congressmen against the rate 
thet greatly favors magazines carrying more 
advs. than reading matter. 





THE FEBRUARY SEIECTIONS 





THE WAY TO WRITE. Flesch & Lass. 90.50. The 
hard hitting, logically-minced euthor of THE 
ART OF PLAIN TAIK, g2.50, has written about 
writing clearly and with precision. Writers 
should read it. Reviewed in this issue. 








YOUR CREATIVE POWER. Alex Osborn. $3. First 
vrinciples in using your imagination. Writ- 
ten by ea practical and successful advertis- 
ing man, who hes used them in his work. 





BARTIETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Ed. by Morl- 
ey & Everett. - A new edition of a famous 
book. An important tool for ell writers. 





MYSTERY FICTION. Merie F. Rodell. $2.50. An 
esriier book that is exceptionally helpful. 
All writers of fiction can berefit from it. 





THE JANUARY SELECTIONS 





CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY. Richard Summers... 
$0.00. One of the best ana most practically 
teaching books about fiction writing. It is 
worth the rather high price decidedly. 





YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS. Ed. Glenn and Denny 
y e OU. A Oroueh hancboox covering 
all aspects of the publicity business. 


WRITING LIGHT VERSE. Richard Armour. §2. An 
Older book thet 1s very helpful. Practical- 
ly the only ome on the subject that's good. 





THE ART OF PIAIN TALK. Rudolovh Flesch. §2.00. 
An inexpensive, practical book on the busi- 
ness of using words effectively. It's good. 





Note: you can buy these booksand any others 
from the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB. You save money. 
we don't require a minimum purchase. We pay 
the full price. Authors get full royalties. 





BOOKS OF PERMANENT WORTH 





THE SHORT STORY. Kenneth Payson Kempton. $3. 
xcelien scussion and practical help, by 
an SEP euthor and Hervard teacher. 


WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. Meren Elwood. $3.50. 
Another outstanding book on short story and 
short short story writing. Companion piece 
to the same author's CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR— 
STORY, $5.90, one of the few good books re- 
gerding the difficult problem of character- 
ization and how to achieve it. 


STORY WRITING. Edith R. Mirrielees, $3. One 
of the great books on fiction writing. 





THE CRAFT OF NOVEL WRITING. Ed. A.S.Bureck. 
270, A ne essortment of erticles on the 
technique of writing novels. 


ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL. E.M.Forster. $5. One 
° e stendar ooks on the same subject. A 
very good one. Especially for quality booxa 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE. Robert Hillyer.. 
ec. One oO rc) st books about the writing 
of poetry. The suthor is a well known poet. 


WRITING & SELLING SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES. 

atterson & Hyde. 200. s hes long been 
one of the best books on @ eréat subject. A 
product of the practical teaching and exper 
ience with writers at the Univ. of Wisconsin 


WRITING THE JUVENILE STORY. Mery E. Hall. §2. 
An experienced suthor wrote this books num- 
ber of years ago. It is deservedly populer. 





Buy all books from the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB 





DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPS? 





Our envelops are best quality at the low- 
est prices. Others charge more and give much 
less. Our prices fluctuate according to what 
it costs us to re-order. You thus gain. 


SMALLEST Sizes (No. 10} & 114) (two fold) 





25 of each $ .90 50 of each 
(6$x9% & 7x10) 


91.00 


$1.60. 
SMALL Sizes (one fold) 


25 of each 50 of each $1.85. 


LARGE Sizes (9x12 & 10x13) 


$1.00 


(flat) 


15 of each 29 of each 


All prices plus postege. 30c is average... 
You save on lerger saantities. Let us help. 
WRITERS' MARKET BOOKS 
¢ $4.00 (New ed- 

3.50 tions ex- 
3.90 pected... 
00 soon) 


e2.00. 





Patronize the WCS Circulating Librery! 








